The Ancient Worlds of Asia
given a monumental form of great purity. But the Hellenic impulse was necessary before the artist would dare to represent the Enlightened One. .This followed after centuries of hesitation, as is shown by those rare Buddhist monuments, the stupas of the second and the first centuries B.C.
The day when, in the middle of Central Asia, Professor A. von Lecoq discovered these, vestiges of elaborate art in the sacred grottoes of the Kush oasis was without doubt the happiest of his life:
"I shall never forget," he writes, "the impression made on me by the figures of the donors of the Tokharian princes when I first penetrated into one of the collapsed temples of the Kush oasis. In the temples of the Turfan oasis, the portraits of the knights and princes are predominantly Asiatic in their faces and dress, but here I found myself gazing on pictures which recall, in an extraordinarily vivid way, the period of European chivalry. In the uncertain light of our lamps, the knights, dressed in their rich armour, were standing gracefully on the tips of their toes, with their long cross-hilted swords attached to their metal belts. Beside them were ladies in sumptuous dresses, with low-cut bodices hung with little bells and long skirts with a train; they were leaning slightly forwards in that characteristic attitude found in women's portraits in Europe down to the present day.
''How did they live, these Tokharians of so noble a bearing, these fair-haired, blue-eyed men, in the Tarim oases ? There is no literature which can tell us, but the land they lived in makes it possible for us to guess their way of life and the mural paintings show us their physical appearance. The portraits are all of one type only, and not of individuals, and the people were only distinguishable by the inscriptions of their names. Most of these paintings show us the representatives of these conquering peoples as Buddhist faithfuls, founders of temples and worshippers of sacred images. They also appear as armed warriors. The lands their vassals cultivated have scarcely changed since those days, and Lecoq's description of them gives us an idea of the fertile
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ieation. He is the Indian yogi, seated in meditation, to which Buddhism has •                   143 see also the
